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F RAYCAR is dead and buried, but his 
memory lives. His fist and his anger are 
symbols of the steel worker's irreconcilable re¬ 
volt. 

If you choose to be fanciful when you look at 
the everlasting smoke that rolls up night and 
day from the tall chimneys of the mills, you may 
imagine that it comes from the fires in the hearts 
of the men who work in the mills. 

I pieced together this story of Fraycar from 
many sources. Young Pivat, who will never 
marry Rosie Fraycar because he is dying of con¬ 
sumption, told me part of it. I learned some of 
it from Father Kalish. I heard more from 
Greznac, standing in his empty saloon, and 
there is the detail given me by the wife of the 
county detective. One by one they built up 
Fraycar’s life before my eyes until it seemed as 
though I watched some menacing and heroic 
figure being molded by an invisible hand. I 
see his rage dominating the strike—its heart— 
since it was the emotion back of reason which 
made the strike possible. 
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I first heard of Fraycar on a raw, spiritless 
day in the last stretches of the steel strike, of 
1920, a time monotonous, dreary, desperate. 
The strikers hanging on grimly—hunger stab¬ 
bing the men—hope oozing from the leaders 
—Valley Forge. 

We were sitting around strike headquarters 
waiting for something to happen, when news 
came over the phone that the State police had 
broken up a striker’s funeral over in Halkett, 
a nearby town. I heard Dink Williams, the 
big organizer, telephoning: 

“Broke up a funeral, did they—the sons o’ 
guns! Whose? A Slavish fella named Fray- 
car? No—never heard of him. Not active in 
the strike? Then why, why? Rode ’em down, 
did they—lost their umbrellas—mustalookcd 
rich to them cossacks to see them umbrellas fly¬ 
ing! So long—sec you when you get here.” 

Williams was a big, bald man; he limped and 
had only one eye and a scar jagged a red road 
across the innocent looking surface of his pink 
scalp, which was covered light with a grizzled 
down. An old mine worker. 

“What made them cossacks ride down a fu¬ 
neral for?” he wondered, staring around at us. 

“Corpse inciting to riot,” suggested young 
Barstow, a flip young newspaper man. 

“You said a mouthful, young fella,” Dink 
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answered, cocking his one angry eye at Barstow. 
“Corpses’ve incited to riot before now, but not 
this fella—I wonder what for. I wonder-” 

Williams sat with his game leg sprawled out 
in the dislocated way it had of looking as if it 
didn’t belong to him. 

“Havash was phoning. He says there’s never 
been such a funeral. Says after the carriages 
there wasn’t no end of it. When the cossacks 
rode ’em down they went slipping an’ splash¬ 
ing down the side streets and that there was 
wrecked umbrellas everywhere.” 

During the afternoon men came in dripping. 
Huge, silent men. They had not much to say. 
Yes, the mounted police broke up the funeral. 
The men had run. 

“They said there were too many of us,” was 
their explanation. 

At that time, there being a strike, an ordi¬ 
nance was passed against processions; this fu¬ 
neral had become a procession, a demonstration. 

These men did not seem surprised to have the 
funeral broken up. The “cossacks,” as they 
called them, were there, they all thought, to pre¬ 
vent, inhibit, invade other assemblages as harm¬ 
less as funerals. Life is violent in the steel 
country. It has been violent since the Home¬ 
stead days. There were men killed in Halkett 
in ’16. 
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I got the impression from the sparse trickle 
of talk of a very large funeral—a funeral as 
long as Main Street. During the afternoon 
Fraycar’s funeral took form in my mind; it be¬ 
came something I myself had seen. A heavy 
picture, black on black, black with a massive 
background of smoke. Smoke uncoiling itself 
to the clouded sky, smoke of such density as to 
seem solid. This smoke was the background of 
a black hurly burly of men in heavy shoes, slip¬ 
ping and sliding on slushy pavements. 

I saw it as if I had been there—the piles of 
dirty snow, the oily smoke writhing upwards to 
the menacing slate-colored sky. The wind 
wrenching umbrellas from hands. Black and 
white streets—mounds of tarnished snow—black 
streets shining with rain. 

There was no clew among all these taciturn 
mourners why they had come in such numbers. 
But they had come from Monessen and Donora 
and Duquesne as easily as from South Pitts¬ 
burgh—it seemed that every Slav and Pole and 
Roumanian had come to Fraycar’s funeral. 
They came from Rankin stewing over the 
smoke of the mills and from Charleroi. Men 
had come who did not belong to Fraycar’s 
church or his society. 

One man said to another: 

“He told his last wishes in the end.” 
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“He said his last wishes,” the other agreed 
grimly. This speech seemed to have unloosed 
the men’s tongues. Talk became louder. 

The room began to smell of wet leather, of 
black dye, of men. There was a clash of gut¬ 
tural talk from a group in a corner. A big fel¬ 
low shook his fist upward in a slow, menacing 
gesture. There was something solemn in this 
shaken fist, the symbol of revolt. 

It was part of some story. A crash of laugh¬ 
ter followed—disquieting laughter. Laughter 
more menacing than anger. 

It seemed that Fraycar had died one might 
say of rage. With bare hands he had attacked 
a State trooper, and tried to pull him from his 
horse. 

Out of the confusion of talk came the high 
note of a boy's voice: 

“I seen him go for the cossack! I seen him 
jump at himl They was chasin’ every one back 
into their houses. Fraycar was cornin’ along. 

“ ‘Get into the house,’ said one of the cossacks. 

“ ‘This ain’t my house,’ Fraycar answered. 

“'Get into the house, you- 1 ’ the cossack 

yells and lifts his club. Then Fraycar give a 
roar. I seen him spring with his hands crooked. 
I seen him fall back. He lay there crumpled 
up. First we thought he was shot, but he’d had 
a sort o’ shock.” 
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“His rage killed him,” Dink Williams said 
into the silence that followed the boy’s story. 

That was my first picture of Fraycar—fury 
incarnate, leaping at a mounted trooper. Ter¬ 
ror was what these police had meant to the 
strikers—these magnificent mounted troops with 
their riot clubs upraised. Anger had to come 
molten and fierce—anger had to be stronger than 
love of life to be stronger than that terror. 

I heard this story again from the wife of the 
county detective. She had a nice home with a 
piano and Globe-Werneke bookcases and grow¬ 
ing plants. There were pictures on the wall, 
and you could have found no prettier woman 
anywhere. 

“I saw the cossacks on horseback come riding 
along as if they was God. Every one comes out 
running and rubbering when they pass to see 
the show. When they got to the end bf the street 
the troopers turned around and chased every one 
in. They chased women off their own porches 
and doorsteps. They tried to chase Fraycar, but 
he sprang at them.” 

You could not forget the man who was so 
blind with fury of outrage that h'e could attack 
an armed and mounted trooper. The thought 
of him followed me—something unexplained. 
There had to be a reason for the fury of his 
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hate, which made him give hi# life in thi# act 
of violence. 

II 

The next I heard of Fraycar was in the union 
office of the steel workers in Halkett. This town 
is a rampart of mills along the river. Near the 
mills are slums. Bricked streets, bricked court¬ 
yard—bricked courtyard—garbage. That is 
Halkett 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railway slashes in¬ 
solently through the town as though it were 
master. But it is not master—the mastery is for 
the mills which make steel ingots and pig iron 
from piles of red dust. The town mounts an 
abrupt hill as though to get away from the belch¬ 
ing mills, and every one who can lives on the 
hillside—away. The steel workers—the con¬ 
demned—live on the stinking, oozing brickcd- 
over river bottom near the mills. The river is 
near but they do not glimpse it. Not far is 
country, but they see no green thing. No green 
thing can grow in Halkett—the smoke blackens 
all. 

There was a crowd of men in the office—men 
of ten nationalities. They had come for the 
strike bulletin and stood crowded together. 
They were neither clever nor pushing; but they 
had strength and they had patience. They had 
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no smartness or nimbleness of wit; but it is 
on such men that the strength of nations is 
builded. 

Pi vat was talking about Fraycar. He talked 
in English because his listeners were of many 
races, though of but one occupation. They all 
made steel. 

“Right off when I first come to this country 
I was cornin’ up Mill Street one night. I was a 
little drunk. The night was so bright you could 
see the smoke like day. Awful still. Then I 
heard some one cursin’ in Slavish. I seen Fray- 
car standin’ there cursin’. He seemed bigger 
than any one I ever see. God he cursed 1 He 
was cursin’ the mills. Slag and slack, fire and 
steel, men and bosses. I stood there. I don’t 
know what got me. I ran—I ran-” 

A paroxysm of coughing interrupted Pivafc. 
There was a murmur of talk among the men. 

“I seen him like that—I seen him in Grez- 
nac’s saloon.” 

Fraycar had seemed to young Pivat like a 
black blot of fury, ranging there where the mill 
wall rises up sheer against a mean street. Above 
the wall are the great tank-like structures of the 
mills and the chimneys belching forth their per¬ 
petual smoke. 

Men have been shot in this street. Every one 
knows that. Every one who goes to work knows 
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that in 1916 there were machine guns at these 
gates. 

During the strike many men died in the mill 
from molten metal. Men die easily making 
steel. 

Fraycar cursed death, too, standing in the 
moonlight. He cursed the molten steel and the 
machines for killing. He cursed the men for 
being killed. 

Pivat finished; this paroxysm of coughing 
dyed his dirty handkerchief red. 

“After I ran away, I had to come back. Fray- 
car stood there. He lifted up his fist. He 
roared: 'I am stronger than you/’ ” 

There was silence. Then a man in the crowd 
repeated: 

“I am stronger than you.” "J am stronger 
than you!” They repeated in many languages. 
A light air of excitement swept through the 
room. It was as though they had been drinking 
an exciting wine. Their dark eyes flashed. 
Every one was repeating Fraycar’s words and 
Fraycar’s gesture. 


Ill 

The rest of the story came to me from Father 
Kalish. I ran into him one day as I was slipping 
along Halkett’s streets. There was a glaze of 
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ice under foot. The mounds of snow were a 
dismal gray, but it had rained, and they were 
covered with a thin coating of ice—a day like 
that of Fraycar’s funeral. The rain fell dense, 
insistent; a smoke cap brooded over the town. 
From the mill chimneys the smoke rose slowly 
coil on coil so thick it looked like something you 
could cut. 

Father Kalish asked me to go with him, and 
we walked down Braddock Street together. 
This is a street which borders the B. & O. track. 
There is a sidewalk fenced off from the shining 
tracks and a row of sordid houses past which the 
trains run shrieking day and night. 

Back of the houses are foul courtyards divided 
from other yards by untidy, blackened board 
fences. There are always piles of ashes mixed 
with tin cans, and children playing among them. 

Before one of these houses Father Kalish 
stopped. 

“Fraycar lived here,” he said. 

He knocked on the door, which was opened 
by a woman wide of flank, deep bosomed, a big 
bulk of a woman, heavy and strong with much 
child-bearing. She might have come over yes¬ 
terday from the old country. She had lived 
here a quarter of a century. She was a fair 
woman with eyes set wide apart. 

A young girl was sitting bathing her feet— 
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Rosie Fraycar. She got up and scuttled away. 
The girl was lovely, milk white, honey haired, 
her clear sea-green eyes set wide apart. Her 
two front teeth had a tiny space between them, 
which seemed like the last emphasis of her 
beauty. Flawless beauty is rare; and here it wa9 
in this gray street. Strange flower to bloom in 
this place—strange child to have been fathered 
by Fraycar. There was the distance of centuries 
of civilization between the girl and her mother. 
Rosie was lovely—too lovely, too perfect. You 
couldn’t imagine her staying here. 

"She’s a comfort to you,’’ said Father Kalish, 
nodding after the girl. 

"She’s a good girl,” the mother agreed. She 
spoke without emphasis. She sat massive, re¬ 
mote, in her immaculate room with its frieze of 
holy pictures which gave only the effect of a 
line of color, since they seemed to flow into one 
another. It was the cleanest place I had ever 
wen. The stove shone, and on each side there 
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death. There is something shrunken in the na¬ 
tures of people who, like us, evade the thought 
of the unborn and who do not accept death. 

I had, too, the sense that more was passing 
between Father Kalish and Mrs. Fraycar than 
appeared in the talk. 

While he talked I looked around the room—a 
room neat as a church, a room of perfection, pas¬ 
sionately clean in the midst of Braddock Street. 
I thought of Fraycar cursing in the moonlight, 
cursing before the implacable blank walls, the 
smoke rolling up over all the town—and this 
house with its cleanness, also a protest, a revolt 
as long as life, against Halkett, a mute rebellion 
against the stinking court and Braddock Street. 

Suddenly Father Kalish asked: 

“How long have you lived in this house? 
Twenty-four years?” 

“Twenty-four years,” she answered gravely. 

They looked at one another—a long look. I 
knew what was passing in their minds. Here 
Fraycar had come as a young man. Here be¬ 
tween the shrieking railway and the stinking 
court eleven children had been born. 



We left; and walking through the filth of 
Halkett, Father Kalish told me the end of my 
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story, and what it was that had brought the steel 
workers streaming out behind Fraycar’s funeral. 

"I haven’t been to that house,” he said, "since 
the day Fraycar died. When they took him 
home he was unconscious for a day. Then I 
heard he had regained consciousness and I was 
already starting to him when his Joe came pant¬ 
ing up my steps. 

“‘What's the matter, my boy?' I said. ‘Is 
your father worse?’ 

“ ‘He won’t speak—he’s come to, but he won't 
speak. He won’t tell his last wishes.’ 

“Such a thing is a great calamity in a Slovak 
family. For with us when some one is going to 
die no one makes believe it’s not so. When a 
Slovak man dies all the family sits around with 
him and he tells what he wants to be buried in 
and all about the funeral. It seems to help the 
family to have them leave last wishes. There is 
the feeling that you’re doing something for the 
one you love even if they have gone. It's natural 
when you think of it, that a poor man should be 
interested in his funeral since that's the only time 
in all his life that he has had things nice. Our 
people, whatever they do, have splendid funer¬ 
als. I preach against the extravagance of it in 
vain. They say to me, ‘Father, if we have noth¬ 
ing when we’re alive, anyway we can have a 
funeral when we die.’ 
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‘‘So no matter if you live in two rooms at 
Braddock Street all your life like Fraycar, with 
the smell of garbage in your nose all summer— 
day shift and night shift, ten hours day and four¬ 
teen night—they can’t cheat you when you die. 
And now Fraycar was lying there and he 
wouldn’t even speak of his funeral. 

“ ‘Why won’t he speak?’ I asked Joe. 

“ ‘It’s because he’s angry—it’s because he can’t 
remember.’ But what he couldn’t remember I 
couldn’t get out of the boy, so I hurried along 
to the house. 

“ ‘How is he, Missus?’ I asked Mrs. Fraycar. 

“ ‘He’s dying with his face to the wall—he 
won't speak. I’ve gone in first with one pair of 
pants and then with the other. One pair he 
bought when he was pall-bearer to the saloon¬ 
keeper’s father. These are new and the ones 
he should wear. But who knows? He may feel 
more at ease lying in the old Sunday ones, and 
how, if I choose the wrong ones, could I for¬ 
give myself?’ 

“She rocked to and fro as I sat there. It was 
a wet day outside and she had spread pieces of 
bagging over her handmade rugs, which she had 
woven, every one herself, out in the courtyard. 
Even over the doorstep was some bagging to 
keep the house clean just like to-day. 

“ ‘It’s hard to have your man dying with his 
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eyes staring on a wall,’ she went on, ‘with never 
a word to let you know what his last wishes are, 
and a vein throbbing like a heart in his fore¬ 
head. And it isn’t his last wishes that’s the 
worse. It’s that he should be dying tormented 
by the anger that's been tormenting him all his 
life. For the matter with him is that he can’t 
remember why he always cursed the mills when 
he was drunk.’ 

"There was a sound in the other room, and we 
all started up and stood in the doorway. The 
room was full of beds. Nothing but beds in the 
room. It’s like that in all our homes. When 
you’ve got seven children at home in two rooms, 
how else do you make out? Steve was lying in 
the middle of the biggest bed. A terrible figure 
of a man, his shoulders wide as the doorway, and 
his hairy arms thrown out of the covers. A man 
like a giant, and his face purple as a plum 
against the white pillow. 

"Steve opened his knotted arms and threw 
them out wide. His voice was thick as if there 
was blood in his throat. 

“ ‘Tell me,’ he cried at us, ‘what made me so 
mad when I got drunk? I knew when I pulled 
the cossack from his horse, and now I don’t. 
Maybe Greznac knows. I got drunk a thousand 
times in his saloon and run out cursing the 
mills.’ 
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“Joe wiggled out as quick as an eel after 
Greznac, while we stood there ashamed that we 
couldn’t help Fraycar. 

“We went back and Mrs. Fraycar sat down 
in the heavy fashion of women who are carry¬ 
ing a grief. 

“ ‘I never found out why he got so angry,’ she 
said. ‘With all the children, I had more to do 
than to find out why our father cursed. It was 
his way, I thought. When he was drunk he was 
like a giant trying to break out of a cage. He 
would drink—Holy Virgin, how he would 
drinkl And his anger would flow out. Often 
he talked about it with me. “What did I mean 
by that?” he’d say. “Why was I angry? I know 
and yet I don’t know. When I’m drunk I know 
why, and when I am sober I don’t. I’m always 
angry inside. Mother, my anger don’t go out 
any more than the blast furnace.” ’ 

“The door opened and the saloon-keeper and 
his mother came in. She was an old woman, as 
wrinkled as a fig, and her head tied up in a 
black cloth. 

“ ‘How is he?’ they asked. ‘Has he spoken?’ 

“Mrs. Fraycar shook her head. 

“ ‘Don’t you grieve, my dearie,’ said the old 
woman, ‘don’t grieve. Our father when he died 
did worse by speaking than if he had held his 
tongue. You know it’s true yourself, John. 
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You know your father did no good by speaking, 
for he was obstinate when he was alive, and he 
was obstinate when he was dying. Remember, 
Mary, he would have Sam Tomko as pall bearer 
instead of my Uncle Mike, and he a bachelor 
and old and with money in the bank. Little did 
our father care for his children as he lay dying. 
Sam Tomko he would have. Your own Steve 
came and reasoned with him, for Steve also was 
his pall-bearer. “Leave me out," he said; “my 
feelings won’t be hurt." Then our father cursed 
at me. “This is your doing, woman," he said. 
Are my last wishes sacred or are they not?" 
What could I say? He had his will as was his 

right So don’t grieve, my dear—there’s worse 
than hearing no last wishes.’ 

“Greznac went to the room where Steve was 
ying as we had left him, watching the door with 

eyes - Stevc asked in his thick voice: 
What made me mad when I was drunk?’ 

“ ‘ When y° u were drunk,’ said Greznac ‘it 
was as if smoke and the flames choked and 
burned you. You seemed more like a demon 
than a man when the anger took you and you ran 

out into the street. As well try to stop a furnace 
in blast.’ 

“ ‘ B ut why? Why?’ Steve began. The vein 
on his forehead was swollen and seemed almost 
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black in his purple face. The beating of it 
frightened us. 

“ ‘Men get drunk in saloons every night. 
What makes some laugh and some cry? Why 
do some want to kiss the bartender, and some go 
home and beat their wives? No one knows,’ 
said Greznac. ‘You got mad. One could see 
it bubbling and welling, until you would give 
a bellow and run out. This was a strange thing 
—no one laughed at you. When you left there 
was silence. You understand? The men would 
stop talking. The men at the bar drinking 
would stop with their glasses half raised to their 
lips. The young fellows would run out and 
watch you from a distance, and Mike Tomko, 
drunk as he was himself, would follow you until 
you went home.’ 

“This wasn’t what Steve wanted to hear. It 
didn’t help him. We all stood silent in the face 
of his anguish.” 


V 

We had left the mean streets behind and 
mounted the hill. Father Kalish paused before 
the door of his rectory. I went in with him. 
We sat down in the living-room overlooking the 
town and he went on: 

“It does seem strange that none of us knew 
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the reason for Steve Fraycar’s anger. Every 
one knew this habit of his. We took it for 
granted as one takes things in life. We stood 
there stupidly. Celia, Fraycar’s married daugh¬ 
ter, came in from upstairs, where she lived. One 
baby clung to her skirts; another was in her 
arms. A cloak was wrapped around her big 
body after the uncomfortable way you try to 
hide such things in this country. 

“Celia stood in the doorway, tears running 
down her face. All the children were proud of 
their father because of his anger, which had 
marked him out from among the other steel 
workers. I had heard her say when she was 
little and the boys teased her: ‘Leave me be, 
or my father will tear you to bits.’ 

‘“Don’t cry, Celia,’ Fraycar said. ‘Death’s 
—nothing to cry for—death—birth—I go—a 
new one comes.’ 

“She sat down on the edge of the bed. The 
children stared at their grandfather. She had 
stopped crying, but she could not speak. 

“ ‘Celia,’ said Steve, ‘you look—as if you were 
born—among the slim birch trees where—I used 
to walk with your mother. There were—blue 
flowers there. It is a long ways—from here to 
there.’ They were both silent while she held 
his hand. Presently he said: ‘Celia, there’s a 
long—way from you to me.’ 
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“Mrs. Fraycar sat rocking to and fro, and I 
knew it wasn’t for his last wishes that she 
grieved. I knew she felt, as I did, that for the 
sake of his soul, which was passing, he needed 
to know the reason for his anger. 

“ ‘If we send for Mike-’ I said after a 

time. For it came to me that perhaps his old 
friend, Mike Tomko, the one who had always 
taken him home when he was drunk, could help 
his soul to search out what he needed to know. 
Then, as if in answer to our wish, he was there 
wiping his feet outside the door, a man as big 
as Steve, an old man nearing fifty, with a chest 
like a cask. Fraycar turned his angry eyes on 
him. 

“ ‘They told you I’m dying, eh, Mike?’ 

“ ‘We all have to go sometime,’ Mike an¬ 
swered. 

“And Fraycar said slowly: T have been— 
twenty-four years—in this house—eleven chil¬ 
dren—have been born in this room.’ 

“And I knew what was in the minds of both, 
for Tomko had gotten away from the courtyard 
where the little heat waves rose up in summer, 
and where the garbage accumulated all winter 
to rot in the spring, and he had a house on the 
hill all paid for but four hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars. Twenty-four years Fraycar and his wife 
had lived here, always expecting to get free of 
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Braddock Street to the hill overlooking the 
river. 

‘“Talk,’ said Fraycar thickly. ‘Talk of old 
times.’ 

“SoTomko began talking, in a soothing fash¬ 
ion. 

“ ‘Do you remember,’ he said, ‘when we first 
talked of coming to America? We were boys 
and we would go out for a walk down past the 
flour mill, where every one brought grain to be 
ground. Long lines of geese would waddle past 
us, ducks were swimming in the mill-pond. 
Our lives—they were like the clear water run¬ 
ning down the hill. We would talk of America. 
Sundays we went to church, all the boys and all 
the girls looking at each other. We used to lie on 
the side of the hill and talk about the girls and 
heroes, and how Big Marco wrestled. Buda¬ 
pest—how far that seemed. There was no steam- 
car nearer to our village than fifteen miles. 
What dreams we dreamed 1 Every one dreams 
those dreams who comes here. We saw our 
dreams come true. We worked early and late. 
America 1 It sounded like the call of a trumpet 
—a golden trumpet, it called to us sitting by our 
river or working in the brown earth. America! 
What it meant—what dreams 1 

“ ‘I can see us sitting on the deck of the ship 
—each with his young wife. You said, “I shall 
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save my money and go back and buy me a farm.” 
I said, “I shall be an American, a citizen 1 ” 
How our hearts beat when we came to the great 
harbor. What happened to our dreams—what 
happened to us? I wanted always to get away 
to green fields.’ ” 

Father Kalish paused and looked out of his 
window over the mills. He began again: 

“The room had gotten dark, and I noticed that 
tears were running down Mary Fraycar’s face. 
There were tears, too, in Fraycar’s eyes. And 
then I noticed that I, too, was crying, for Tomko 
was telling the story of all my people who come 
here to the’mills—the story of their dreams 
turned to dust in their hearts. 

“ ‘Back and forth from the mills,’ Tomko’s 
voice went on, ‘back and forth—a shuttle. They 
would not let us go. Those mills said, “You 
must live in my shadow. Your eyes shall never 
look on a green thing.” Something choked me 
in those days—there is no air to breathe here. 
Look &t the sun. You can look in its eye. It is 
more like the moon than the sun. Look at the 
twisting, writhing smoke keeping time to the 
wind blowing up and down the river. Back 
and forth from the mills—back and forth—a 
shuttle—a machine. 1 

“It was as though Tomko’s thoughts came 
dripping from his mouth. He kept on talking 
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while the boys, one after another, came in the 
room—Fraycar’s five grown sons, four steel 
workers. Tomko didn’t see them, nor did Fray- 
car, who lay there still and formidable, the vein 
beating in his forehead. 

“Suddenly Fraycar threw out his hand. '/ 
know non;/' he called. ‘I know. It’s this! 
These children—this room—our dreams. I 
know—I know. It’s this— It’s all of this— 
dreams. Twenty-four years ready to go! 

“ ‘When I was drunk I thought the machines 
were alive. I thought we were owned by the 
cranes—I thought we were slaves! I thought 
they kept us here. The mills sucked me in morn¬ 
ings—they spit me out nights. When I was 
drunk I thought the mills were eating me. I 
cursed at the machines that owned me. It!s not 
them — it’s not the mills keeps usI I have noth¬ 
ing—I die as I was born. I have only one thing. 
I leave you my anger.’ He lifted up his great 
fist '/ leave you this!’ he shouted.” 

The dark smoke rolled up slowly to the gray 
sky in front of Father Kalish’s window. He 
walked to it and looked down gravely at Halkett. 

“Hundreds of men have heard Fraycar’s last 
message,” he said. “Hundreds and hundreds 
saw that shaken fist” 



